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Congressional Roundup 


The lame-duck session of the 81st Congress adjourned 
on January 2. When the 81st reconvened on November 
27 with many of the Senators and Congressmen who 
had been defeated in the November elections present, 
the prospects for the passage of many of the President’s 
requests did not seem too bright. On November 28 the 
Congress was in a different mood. The change of events 
in Korea and the consequent step-up in mobilization 
plans overshadowed many of the political differences. 
In less than six weeks both Houses passed a number of 
measures to promote defense and to combat inflation. 


Rent Control Extension 


H. R. 9763 provides for the extension of the Housing 
and Rent Act of 1947, as amended, until March 31, 1951. 
Local communities now have an additional three months 
to decide whether or not they wish to decontrol rents or 
continue controls until June 30, 1951. Federal control of 
rents automatically ends on March 31 except in those 
incorporated communities which decide to continue con- 
trol. To date, approximately 850 communities have de- 
cided to continue rent control, while more than 1,600 
have taken no action. 

The measure legalizes all local government action on 
rent control, whether adopted by simple resolution or by 
ordinance, but it does not extend rent control to any 
community that does not now have it. Control of rents 
undoubtedly will come before the new Congress before 
the expiration date set in H. R. 9763. 


Aid to Yugoslavia 


Under the provisions of the Yugoslav Emergency Re- 
lief Assistance Act of 1950 (S. 4234), the President is 
authorized to spend up to $50,000,000 to fight the existing 
famine conditions in Yugoslavia. The funds will come 
from those already appropriated to the Economic Co- 
operation Administration. A provision of the Act spe- 
cifies that this aid shall not be interpreted as endorsing 
those actions of the Tito government which suppress or 
destroy religious, political and economic liberty. S. 4234 
also calls for a report to the Congress by the Secretary 


of State at the end of each three-month period while the 
aid is being furnished. 


Excess Profits Tax 


H. R. 9827, the Excess Profits Tax Act of 1950, pro- 
vides for $3,300,000,000 of additional revenue by the 
taxation of corporate incomes. The compromise measure 
will raise revenue chiefly through a 77% levy on excess 
profits. Profits are defined as excessive when they ex- 
ceed 85%, of a corporation’s average annual earnings 
during the three best years of the four-year 1946-49 
period. These excess profits are then taxable at a rate 
of 77%. Taxation of excess profits is retroactive to 
July 1, 1950. 

In addition to taxing those earnings deemed excess 
profits, the Act increases the percentage rate of taxation 
on all corporate incomes over $25,000. A number of 
optional formulas also are included in the Act. These 
are intended primarily to furnish relief to new and grow- 
ing industries, to those firms which have substantially 
enlarged their capacity during the base period, and to 
public utilities. (See Trenps 11/13/50 for a detailed dis- 


cussion.) 
Civil Defense 


The Civil Defense Act (H. R. 9798) is the most sweep- 
ing civil defense program in the nation’s history. The 
measure, which establishes the Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration as an independent agency, is designed to provide 
for the protection of the home front in case of enemy 
attack. Former Governor Millard Caldwell of Florida 
heads the new agency which was given broad powers. 

Its primary function will be to coordinate and aid 
state programs for building air-raid shelters, stockpiling 
needed medical supplies, training volunteers, and putting 
a nation-wide warning system into operation. In the 
event that either the President or the Congress proclaims 
a state of “civil defense emergency,” the Civil Defense 
Administrator will have the authority to seize private 
property, take over facilities of government agencies and 
other similar powers. 

The Act carries no funds for putting the program into 


operation, but it is expected to cost about $3.1 billion 
during the next three years. It is likely that civil defense 
appropriations will have a high priority in the new 
Congress. 

Supplemental Appropriations 


The second Supplemental Appropriations Act of 1951 
(H. R. 9920) appropriates additional funds of over 20 
billion dollars for defense needs. The new measure pro- 
vides a start toward the announced aim of a 34 million 
man armed force. Of the total, 17 billion goes directly to 
the Department of Defense for building up the armed 
forces, while over a billion was designated for the 
Atomic Energy Commission to speed work on atomic 
energy production and work on the hydrogen bomb. 
The remainder of the new defense appropriations will 
go for the stockpiling of strategic materials and for the 
building of a fleet of high speed cargo ships by the 
Maritime Administration. 

The 20 billion dollars raises the total approved amount 
for defense for fiscal 1951 to over 42 billion. There is 
a possibility that further requests will be made for defense 
needs before the end of the fiscal year. 


War Powers 


S. 4266, a compromise measure, extends the provision 
of the First War Powers Act of 1941 dealing with con- 
tracts. The President is given power to negotiate and 
revise defense contracts with a view towards speeding up 
production for general preparedness. The power to 
reorganize federal departments and agencies, which was 
also requested by the President, was not granted in this 
measure, but will be under consideration in the new 
Congress. 


Indicate Your Approval! 


This is the time when new and far-reaching measures 
are being taken by federal officials. Criticism of many 
of these actions has been widespread. Such critics are 


vocal and often write “crab” letters to the officials con- 
cerned. Letters indicating approval of such steps, even 
when they are approved, are rare. 

The officials concerned with the drawing up and en- 
forcement of the restrictions on installment and housing 
credit have been subject to protest by representatives of 
the interests specially concerned. Co-incident with the 
hearings on the operation of these restrictions, however, 
they received a large volume of letters indicating that 
the public recognized the purpose and need of these 
measures. 

The value of such expression is not slight or temporary. | 
Legislation is effective only if well administered, and all 
citizens can contribute to courageous and effective admin- 
istration by writing to the men who have the job to do. 


House Amends Rules 


On the first day of the 81st Congress’ first session, just 
over two years ago, a resolution was adopted in the 
House which amended the rules of the House. It pro- 
vided that if the Rules Committee failed to send a 
measure to the floor within 21 days, the chairman of the 
committee, which had favorably reported the bill, could 
move that the measure be called for consideration on the 
floor. During the past year, this new rule enabled sev- 
eral pieces of important legislation to come up for 
discussion which otherwise might have remained bottled 
up in the Rules Committee. 

On the first day of 82nd Congress, the 21-day rule was 
repealed, and the former power of the Rules Committee 
was restored, by a vote of 244-179. 

The true function of the Rules Committee is that of 
a legislative traffic officer, but experience has shown that 


the Committee has often denied access to the floor to 


measures favorably reported to it by legislative com- 
mittees. Whether the Rules Committee will once again 


become a bottle-neck for legislation in which its seven 


members may not be in sympathy remains to be seen. 
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